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FRENCH AND SWISS TROGLODYTES 
Reliquiae Aquitanica:; being Contributions to the Archaeo¬ 
logy and Palaeontology of Perigord. By Edouard 
Lartet and Henry Christy. Edited by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.R.S. (London : Williams and Norgate, 1875.) 
Excavations at the Kesslerloch near Thayngen, Switzer¬ 
land. By Conrad Merk. Translated by John E. Lee, 
F.S.A., F.G.S. (London : Longmans, Green, and Co,, 
1876.) 

LTHOUGH the term Aquitaine employed in the title 
of this work is used in its widest sense as embracing 
the whole country between the Loire and the Cevennes, 
the prehistoric researches recorded in the seventeen 
quarto numbers of it, which have appeared periodically, 
commencing in December 1865, are confined to the 
Province of Perigord, and chiefly to the valley of the 
Vezere, a tributary of the Dordogne. 

Here the river, which has cut its way deeply into the 
cretaceous rocks of the district, has formed a narrow 
tortuous valley, bounded on either side at intervals by 
cliffs rising to a height of 300 feet in some places. Above 
this the surrounding country forms an extensive plateau, 
varying in altitude, but rarely rising to any great height 
above the summit of the valley. 

Owing to the different degrees of hardness of the cal¬ 
careous rocks which form the precipitous sides of the 
valley, the weathering of the face of the cliff has been 
very unequal, the softer portions yielding to the action of 
the atmosphere have formed deep grooves, and in places, 
caves as much as 30 feet in depth have been formed, 
extending some of them, for a hundred yards or more 
along the sides of the cliff. As these caves afford con¬ 
venient places of shelter, they have been occupied as 
residences by the inhabitants of the valley at many different 
periods, but more particularly by a race of prehistoric 
Troglodytes, who form the subject of the present work. 

The presence of these people is indicated by successive 
layers of dibris beneath the present floors of the caves 
denoting successive periods of occupation, and separated 
from each other in some places by a coating of stalagmite 
of considerable thickness. The small distance of some 
of the caves above the river proves that the latter can 
have deepened its course but little, if at all, since the 
caves were occupied by prehistoric men ; the cave of La 
Madelaine, in which numerous works of hrt of the Trog¬ 
lodytes have been found, is but little above the level of 
extraordinary floods of the river at the present time, whilst 
those of Le Moustier and Les Eyzies are 90 and 100 feet 
respectively above the river. The position of the caves, 
consequently, affords little or no evidence as to the age of 
their contents, which has to be determined in two ways, 
firstly, by the associated animal remains ; and secondly, 
by the nature of the relics of human workmanship. From 
both of these sources we derive proof of the greater anti¬ 
quity of the Le Moustier cave than those of La Madelaine, 
Les Eyzies, and Laugerie Basse, in the same valley. 

Comparing the fauna of these caves with that of other 
well-known finds of the prehistoric era elsewhere, we find 
that the following sequence has been established. Sum- 
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marising briefly, and omitting for the sake of clearness 
many details which ought, nevertheless, to have weight in. 
a full consideration of the subject, the following are the 
animals, the remains of which are most prevalent in 
the different prehistoric periods. In the Drift, the 
mammoth, rhinoceros, horse, and ox, are the predo¬ 
minant animals, and the reindeer appears but sparingly. 
In the cave of Le Moustier the mammoth and reindeer 
are both found, but the latter is still found sparingly. In 
the other caves of the valley the same fauna is found, but 
the remains of the reindeer are abundant, and these 
caves are consequently attributed “ par excellence ” to the 
reindeer period. In the kitchen middens of Denmark 
both mammoth and reindeer are absent, and the class 
of domestic animals is represented only by .the dog. In 
the oldest of the Swiss lake villages the mammoth and 
reindeer are also absent, although they existed formerly 
in the neighbourhood, as shown by the contents of the 
caves, and domestic animals are abundant. Both 
mammoth and reindeer are wanting in all the tumuli 
and other prehistoric monuments of the Celtic period, in 
Gaul, showing that they must have disappeared from this 
part of Europe before that time. 

Turning now to the relics of human industry, we find a 
corresponding sequence in the different ages. In the 
Drift, none but the large, rude, flint tools known as the Drift 
type are found. In the cave of Le Moustier these large 
rude tools are also found, and here only amongst the 
caves of the valley, and'they pass gradually into another 
form known as the side tool or scraper, which is also 
wanting in the later caves, where they are replaced by 
lance heads of finer make and finish. In these also, 
carved harpoon heads of bone begin to appear, and en¬ 
gravings of the mammoth and reindeer, scratched by the 
hand of man on fragments of horn and bone. No pottery 
or ground axes are found in any of the caves, nor was 
the art of spinning known. In the Danish kitchen 
middens, ground axes are found, though rarely; pottery 
is frequent, and the art of spinning in some form appears 
to have been introduced. In the oldest of the Swiss lake 
habitations, ground axes and pottery are abundant; spin¬ 
ning, weaving, and the cultivation of wheat was well 
known. 

From the study of their arts we are led naturally to 
inquire into the physical peculiarities of the inhabitants of 
the caves ; on this point, however, our evidence is some¬ 
what meagre. Skulls of a brachycephalic type, and others 
approaching to that form, had led Dr. Pruner-Bey to attri¬ 
bute the inhabitants of France of the reindeer period to 
a Mongol origin, but in these caves we are introduced to 
a race of men whose form of cranium is decidedly 
dolichocephalic. In the valley of the Vezere at Cro- 
Magnon not far from Les Eyzies, a cave was dis¬ 
covered and explored by M. Louis Lartet, which con¬ 
tained the remains of four individuals. These remains 
were situated at the back of the cave, above a series 
of deposits which marked successive periods of the 
occupation of the cave, and the whole cave had been 
filled up by a talus which had fallen from above. The 
animal remains found in the relic beds of the cave con¬ 
sisted of bear, mammoth, lion, and horse. Reindeer was 
also found but in small quantities, and this circumstance, 
coupled with the absence of carved or engraved bone, led 
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the explorers to attribute the find to the earliest cave 
period. The position of the human remains, however, 
above the relic beds would, as Mr. Boyd Dawkins has 
shown in his work on “Cave-Hunting,” be sufficient to 
throw doubt on their contemporaneity with the other 
relics of the cave were it not that skeletons have been 
since found in other caverns in the valley, and more par¬ 
ticularly in that of Laugerie Basse, in positions which 
make it certain that they are of the age of the works of art 
found with them, and these skeletons correspond in their 
osteological peculiarities with those of Cro-Magnon. In 
both places the skulls are dolichocephalic, and both afford 
instances of men of large stature having platycnemic 
tibias, one of those from Cro-Magnon being, according 
to Boyd Dawkins, the extremest case of platycnemism on 
record. We have therefore good grounds for believing 
that markedly different types of mankind existed in the 
south of Europe during the reindeer period. This result 
has been held by polygenists to afford satisfactory con¬ 
firmation of their views, but we may be permitted to 
doubt the validity of such conclusions. If, as has been 
suggested by Prof. Huxley, this part of Europe was occu¬ 
pied in the earliest times by a race of Melanochroi, con¬ 
sisting of a mixture of the dark long-headed race of the 
south with the fair and presumably short-headed race of the 
north, it is evident that types as divergent as any that are 
to be found at the present time must have existed amongst 
the earliest known inhabitants of this region. A long 
previous period of geographical separation under different 
climatic conditions would be sufficient to give permanence 
to varieties as distinct as any that have been brought to 
light by the researches of Anthropologists. We are far 
from believing that the reindeer period has carried us 
more than a short way towards the origin of the human 
race. 

Since the explorations of Messrs. Lartet and Christy 
were brought to a close, another chapter has been added 
to the history of the reindeer period by the discovery of 
Mr. Conrad Merk in the cave of Kessler loch, near Thayn- 
gen, in Switzerland ; the value of this discovery is greatly 
enhanced by its vicinity to the relics of the later inha¬ 
bitants of the lakes. Had the lake habitations been 
occupied at the same time as the cave, evidence of 
connection must undoubtedly have been found, but the 
contents of the cave point undeniably to a period contem¬ 
poraneous with the remoter Troglodytes of the Dordogne. 
Amongst the fauna the presence of the mammoth, rhino¬ 
ceros, cave-bear, lion, and reindeer are alone sufficient to 
warrant this conclusion, whilst at the same time the 
works of art show a most remarkable resemblance to 
those of the French caves, and an equally marked con¬ 
trast to those of the oldest of the Swiss lake villages. 
The carved harpoon heads of bone, the absence of 
pottery, the presence of deer-horns perforated with large 
holes bored from both sides, the use of which is unknown, 
and above all the engravings of animals, especially the 
reindeer, upon the horns of those animals, show that 
a condition of culture corresponding to that of the Dor¬ 
dogne people must have existed here. 

Opinions differ as to which of the two localities have 
produced the highest types of art ; the difference of style 
observable in the engravings is such as might be expected 
to exist amongst remote tribes, but the resemblance, when 
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compared with the productions of other races of savages 
is no less remarkable. 

One of the engravings, attributed to the cave at Kess- 
lerloch, calls for a few remarks. Of the genuineness of 
the relics discovered in this cave, no doubt has been 
entertained, with the exception of two. One of these, 
said to have been found by a workman 'in a heap of 
rubbish after the excavations had been completed, and 
under circumstances which gave rise to suspicion, repre¬ 
sents a fox drawn front view, with the hind quarters fore¬ 
shortened. The specimen has been placed in the Christy 
collection in Victoria Street, not as a genuine relic of the 
cave, but for convenience of future reference. It is worthy 
of observation that in all the genuine engravings from the 
caves of both places the animals are invariably drawn with 
a side view, and generally following each other in the same 
direction, much as a child might have drawn them, and 
the same peculiarity is often to be noticed in the bone 
engravings of the Esquimaux. The forger of Kesslerloch 
was no doubt not aware of this, or a feebler exercise of 
his artistic talent would have served him in better stead. 
He has, however, done good service by drawing attention 
to the fact that the fore-shortening of a figure represents 
a phase of art at which the men of the reindeer period 
had not arrived. Surprise has been expressed by many 
at the truth and freedom of some of these designs, apper¬ 
taining to so remote a period of man’s history ; but when 
we consider how early the power of drawing animals is 
shown by many of our own children, and how much plea¬ 
sure they take in exercising it, we need not wonder that a 
great development of the faculty of imitation should be 
found to exist side by side with the proofs of a low con¬ 
dition of culture. Upon the whole we see nothing in 
these or any of the ^prehistoric discoveries of our time 
to weaken our faith in a slow but continuous progression 
from lower to higher forms of art and industry. 


THE BOTHKAMP SUN OBSERVATIONS 

Beobachtungen angtstellt auf der Stemwarte des Kam- 

merherrn von Billow. Heft III. Edited by Dr. O. 

Lohse. 

HOEVER knows the good work that has been done 
at the Solar Observatory at Bothkamp will hear 
with regret that the observatory has ceased to exist. It 
seems that the work was discontinued as soon as Dr. 
Vogel left it to take his place in the new observatory of 
Berlin. The history of M. von Biilow’s observatory is a 
fresh proof that work which requires long and continued 
observations cannot be made dependent on the generosity 
of a single man, but must he carried on by the State ; 
yet everybody will join in Dr. Lohse’s hope that the pro¬ 
prietor of the observatory, to whose liberality we are 
indebted for the observations made during many years, 
by Dr. Vogel and Dr. Lohse, and for their publication, 
will decide to continue his generous and useful work at a 
future time. 

In two previous parts Dr. Vogel has given us the 
results of his observations, and we are promised a fourth 
part containing some further researches of his. The 
third part, which has just appeared, contains the work 
done by Dr. Lohse. 

The paper consists in great part of tables containing 
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